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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMS UNDER 
SPANISH AGREEMENTS 


On September 26, 1953, the Governments of Spain and the United 
States concluded three bilateral agreements. These agreements con- 
cern coustruction and use of military facilities in Spain by the United 
States, economic assistance, and military end-item assistance. Signa- 
tories were His Excellency Don Alberto Martin Artejo, Spanish 
Foreign Minister, and the Honorable James Clement Dunn, United 
States Ambassador to Spain. By these agreements Spain is eligible 
for United States economic, technical, and military assistance under 
the mutual security program, and the United States is authorized to 
develop, build, and use jointly with Spanish forces certain airtield and 
naval facilities in Spain. 

The preambles to these three agreements significantly state that, 
“faced with the danger that threatens the Western World,” the 
Governments of Spain and the United States desire international 
peace and security and the promotion of understanding and goodwill. 

The agreements became effective upon signing, will be in force for 
10 years and will automatically extend for 2 successive periods of 5 
years each unless either Government wishes to terminate them at the 
end of either the first 10 vears or either of the 2 extensions of 5 years. 
A termination procedure is provided for 

The men of both nations whose good will and patience brought 
about the agreements deserve commendation Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman and Ambassador Stanton Griffis first initiated the discus- 
sions and Ambassador Dunn brought them to conclusion. The 
Ambassador was ably assisted by Maj. Gen. A. W. Kissner, who 
headed a Joint United States Military Group, and Hon. George F. 
Train, who headed a Mutual Security Agency Economic Group. 
Without the willingness and sincerity of the head of the Spanish 
State there would have been no agreements. The so-called con- 
tumacy on the part of the Spanish Government during the negotiations 
reported by a hostile international press was found never to have 
existed. This augurs well for the future success of our relations with 
Spain. Without question the Spanish agreements are the best and 
cheapest yet worked out. 

Two groups, under general direction of the Ambassador, have been 
established in Spain to carry out the United States terms of the three 
agreements; the economic and technical assistance program is directed 
by Edward L. Williams, Chief of Foreign Operations Administration, 
and the military assistance program is under the Jomt United States 
Military Group (JUSMG), headed by Maj. Gen. A. W. Kissner, 
USAF. Rear Adm. Harold W. Johnson is Chief of Construction for 
the airbase and naval installations program in Spain and as such will 
serve in JUSMG as the representative of the Navy’s Bureau of Yards 
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and Docks which is the designated agent to carry out the construction 
program. Of course, the Secretary of the Air Force is the executive 
agent for the Secretary of Defense 

The prime contractor is a combination of three firms, namely: 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New York City; Walsh Construction 
Co., Davenport, lowa; Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, Tex. 

Their functions under the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract include 
organizing construction operations, subcontracting the work to be done 
or doing a portion of it themselves if competent subcontractors are 
not readily obtained, supervising and coordinating activities, managing 
procurement, distribution, and maintenance of necessary equipment 
and materials. 

STATUS OF FUNDS 


(a) Economic and military assistance program.—For fiscal year 1954, 
the assistance to Spain totals $226 million. This sum provides $85 
million for economic assistance in furnishing needy raw materials, 
commodities, equipment, and technical assistance, and $141 million 
for military assistance through training, procurement of equipment 
and military materiel. To date allotments have been made as follows: 
$11 million for the economic assistance program, and $50 million 
for the military assistance program. As the economic assistance 
fund generates local currency (peseta counterpart), a portion will 
be made available to the United States Government to help defray 
construction costs on military bases. For administrative expenses 
in 1954, the mission has been allotted $170,000, and the authorized 
personnel strength has been fixed for 14 Americans and 22 locals. 
Estimated additional personnel will include 4 Americans (technical 
assistance workers) to be paid from program funds and approximately 
11 Americans and 5 locals from the Embassy staff under the integrated 
mission program arrangement. 

(6) Air Force and Navy construction program.—-Overall cost of the 
program is estimated at $261 million, and of this sum, $200 million is 
for the Air Force program and $61 million for the Navy program. 
First-phase construction fund requirements for the Air Force ap- 
proximate $40.232 million and for the Navy around $19 million. 
Under section 407 of Public Law 534 approved July 14, 1952, the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House must 
give approval to the public works projects. It is understood that such 
committee of the Senate has already agreed to a $49.851-million con- 
struction program proposed by the Air Force, and that our Appro- 
priations Committee will be asked to approve the use of $40.232 
million available from prior year Air Force construction balances to 
begin the construction program. The Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1953 (Public Law 547), approved July 15, 1952, included funds 
to cover the Navy construction estimate of $19.272 million. 

Under present planning the whole construction program in Spain 
is divided into two phases: 

The first phase, initiated in 1954 and continuing through 
1956 fiscal year, provides for the construction of four airbases, 
naval port and air station, pipelines and terminals, aircraft 
control and warning network, communications network, and 
storage facilities. 
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The second phase, initiated in 1955 and continuing through 

1957 fiscal year, provides for the construction of airbases, and 
additional pipelines and terminals. 

Much basic information on the program was gathered through 
visits to the proposed base sites and interviews with interested officials 
of the Air Force and the Navy Departments. It is believed the data 
obtained and turned over to the committee presents an interesting 
and current picture in the development of our military complex in 
Spain. There is every indication that our representatives such as 
Ambassador Dunn, General Kissner, and Admirals Perry and Johnson 
are proceeding in the construction program in an orderly and efficient 
manner. Every effort is being made to avoid some of the practices 
followed and so severely and rightfully criticized in the Moroccan con- 
struction program. Representatives of the General Accounting Office 
are to be assigned to keep close contact from now on of all phases of 
the Spanish program in order to assure full protection of our vast 
expenditures. 

GENERAL POLICIES 


The general policies in the coustruction program, according to 
General Kissner, Chief of JUSMG, and others, will include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. No “crash’’ program allowed in construction of bases; a policy of 
careful and complete planning and organization prior to initiating 
construction will be pursued. This will assure that cost-saving, 
competitive, lump-sum contracts can be obtained, that only those 
exact facilities which are required will be built, that costly changes 
can be kept to the minimum, and that only those materials actually 
needed will be bought. 

2. Pursue the policy of informing the appropriate Spanish govern- 
mental agencies of every essential matter which affects them, and 
coordinating all actions with the Spanish to assure their concurrence 
and concerted effort. However, care is being taken to retain our 
rights under the Spanish agreement. 

3. Maximum practicable use will be made of the Spanish construc- 
tion industry and labor forces, as well as equipment and materials as 
can be spared and without upset of the Spanish economy. Policy of 
using Spanish indigenous technicians and labor in construction, main- 
tenance, and administrative functions will reduce to the practical 
minimum the costly transportation, administration, support, and care 
of American civilian and military personnel in the area. 

4. Letting of subcontracts by the American prime contractor to 
Spanish contracting firms for all construction which they are capable 
of undertaking. For the most part, contracts will be of the lump-sum 
type and bidding will be open to all qualified contractors. Because 
of a critical deficiency in modern equipment, the United States will 
have to supply to Spanish contractors on an equitable basis, a large 
portion of equipment items needed at projected sites. 

5. Surplus equipment and materials now available in other areas, 
particularly in French Morocco will be used to maximum extent pos- 
sible. Items on surplus property list will be carefully screened to 
insure that usable property only is moved from Morocco to Spain. 
Lumber, reinforcing steel, pipe, rock-crushing machines, asphalt and 
cement plants are available from this surplus stockpile. 
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6. Indigenous type construction will be used, based on United 
States Air Force and Navy standard functional plans. It is believed 
the standard Spanish masonry construction will provide a better type 
structure at lower costs than the United States Air Force standard 
10-year life, frame-type construction in the United States or the costly 
prefabricated buildings shipped in from the United States or central 
Europe. Prefabricated buildings will be used only where one or more 
moves to new locations are anticipated or where buildings which can 
be quickly erected must be stockpiled for emergencies 

7. Available prepared plans and specifications will be adapted and 


used, insofar as practicable Such data is being collected from military 
construction sites in France, Germany, Tripoli, the United States, 
and other areas. A substantial savings in design costs and planning 


time will result. Much of the planning work by the architect-engi- 
neering firm is being done right in Spain, a very effective and economi- 
cal arrangement in that necessary supporting information as well as 
services of missions, Spanish officials, and others, are readily at hand. 

The architect engineer group selected in early December 1953. 
to prepare the plans and specifications is composed of four American 
firms, namely: Shaw, Metz, & Dolio, Chicago, Ill.; Frederic R 
Harris, Inc., New York Citv; Metealf & Eddy, Boston, Mass 
Pereira & Luckman, Los Angeles, Calif 

8. Under the first phase construction program, on-base family 
housing will be limited to five houses for the base commander and key 
members of his staff. Housing for other permanent emplovees with 
dependents is being explored. A number of American business firms 
with blocked pesetas are interested in building or financing construe- 
tion of housing or purchasing suitable existing housing provided they 
ere paid rents in dollars under a 5- or 10-year guaranteed rental 
contract. Very little suitable housing is available in communities 
where some of the bases are to be located, while in larger cities like 
Madrid, a serious problem exists because of the spiraling of rental 
prices. Housing units, which under Spanish control ceilings range 
around $25 per month, are being boosted to $100 and $125 per month, 
and the best class dwellings under control ceilings of about SoO to 
$80 per month are being held for from $150 to $300 per month. A 
small unit of the military group is planned in order to centralize 
dependent housing requirements with the Spanish authorities. No 
major rental problem exists at present as only personnel essential to 
completion of site plans, specifications, estimates, and so forth, will 
be in Spain for the next few months 

9. Wherever possible it is planned to use available civilian facilities, 
utilities, and services in the vicinities of United States installations 
A study will be made to determine what is available, such as hospital 
facilities, warehousing, water, electric and gas supplies, refuse disposal 
laundry and dry-cleaning services. New hospitals have been built in 
many of the communities near projected sites and their bed capacity 
exceed local needs. Because of seasonal water shortages and the fact 
that electric current in Spain is 50 and not 60 eyeles it may be advisable 
to install onbase generating plants and water systems. 

Use of existing Spanish facilities at the projected airbases, excepting 
the control towers and portions of present runways, is limited; they 
are needed to support their own command and operating forces. 
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It is planned, therefore, to construct all United States facilities in an 
area separate from the existing facilities. 

10. Contractors’ facilities (camps) will be located, designed and 
built insofar as practicable at the proposed sites in a way to insure 
their maximum usefulness to base activities, after the contractors 
have finished with them. Savings should result by adhering to this 
policy. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMING 


Based on available data there is every indication the cost of pro- 
jected facilities will be considerably less than in French Morocco, 
central Kurope, or the United Kingdom. <A cost factor of 80 percent 
of current costs in the United States has been agreed upon as a 
reasonable factor for construction programing. This is only an esti- 
mate based on going prices on regular indigenous construction and is 
subject to change after bid prices of Spanish contractors have been 
received and evaluated. Of importance in construction-cost items is 
the fact that under the terms of the base agreements between Spain 
and the United States, supplies of all categories required for construe- 
tion and operation will be free of import duty and other type of taxes. 
Speaking of import items, Spain has several good ports through which 
delivery of the materials and equipment can be made. For example, on 
the Atlantic side of Spain, there is located in the southwestern region 
the port area of Cadiz and the port of Sevilla which is on the Guadal- 
quivir River, inland about 60 miles and accommodates medium-draft 
vessels. Through these ports could be shipped cargoes destined for 
the Sevilla area and to the Madrid area as required. On the north 
and in the Bay of Biscay is the port of Bilbao which is convenient for 
shipments from the European theater to inland Spanish cities such as 
Zaragoza and Madrid. Important usable ports on the Mediterranean 
that have main line railroad connections with inland cities are Bar- 
celona, Cartagena, and Valencia. 

There follows some of the observations and conclusions reached 
pursuant to the sites survey and interviews with officials responsible 
for carrying out the United States phase of the Spanish agreements 
program. 

Included in the first-phase program are four Air Force bases. 
These base locations are Torrejon (near Madrid), El Copero and 
Moron (in Sevilla area), and Sanjurjo (near Zaragoza). 

The Torrejon airbase is located about 18 miles northeast of Madrid, 
and about 6 miles east of the international airport at Barajas. It is 
the present experimental and research station of the Spanish Air 
Force. All buildings and facilities are of recent construction and 
belong to the Instituto Nacional de Tecnico Aeronautico (INTA). 
It is unlikely that any of the existing facilities outside of the control 
tower and the runway will be available to the USAF. Present con- 
struction plans include extension of the runway from about 4,200 
feet. to 11,500 feet and the building of facilities essential for airbase 
operations in the expanded area of about 1,500 acres. About $8.9 
million is estimated for first phase line items such as facilities for 
warehousing, communications and navigation aids, and fuel storage. 
The land to be utilized is located on the far side of the present run- 
way, is quite level, and will require little blasting of surface rock or 
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hardpan. It is dry-farming type of land on which aircraft of C-47 
type can land except in very wet conditions. The proposed site 
appears most suitab le for the purposes intended by the Air Force. 
The construction project should proceed without much delay, it is 
within 3 miles to main-line railroad and highway transportation, 
general weather conditions are most favorab le, and much of the con- 
struction materials and labor forces are available within a 20-mile 
radius 

The El Copero airbase is located 5 miles south of Sevilla, a city of 
406,000 people. There are 617 acres in the existing base and an 
additional 2,000 to 2,500 acres will be required for the projected sep- 
arate USAF base, and secondary supply depot. 

The Guadalquivir River which is navigable by ships of less than 25 
feet draft, borders the west portion of the field, while on the east side 
is located an irrigation canal. The land is mostly flat and approaches 
are clear. The base is presently used as a Spanish Air Force school 
for pilots. There are no existing runways. An 11,000-foot runway is 
included in the first phase program for which about $7.7 million will 
be needed for paving and construction of facilities for operational 
purposes, warehousing, storage and dispensing of liquid fuel, communi- 
cations and navigation aids, and possibly some drainage and flood- 
control protection. The proposed site seems very suitable and neces- 
sary as a limited supply depot for our airbases in Spain. Construction 
materials such as rock, brick, tile, lime, plaster are available within 
10 miles, and a cement plant is but 35 miles from the area. Labor is 
plentiful. A new direct unpaved vend has been constructed to Sevilla 
which has port, railroad facilities, and highway connections to Cadiz. 

The Moron airbase is 34 miles southeast of the city of Sevilla and 8 
miles west of Moron de la Frontera. The airfield is owned and oper- 
ated by the Spanish Air Force, and is presently utilized as a fighter 
and night flying school. ‘There is about 900 acres in the existing air- 
base and the expansion proposed for the USAF will exceed 1,500 more 
acres of flat agricultural tvpe land. A 1,600-foot hill 8 miles from the 
base is the nearest flying obstruction, climate conditions are good, and 
visibility exceeds 10,000 feet 96 percent of the time. Present runways 
consist of 2 sod strips and proposed planning of the Spanish Air Force 
call for 2 hard-surfaced runways, neither to exceed 8,400 feet. First- 
phase programing of the USAF concerns about $7.9 million and in- 
cludes a 10,000-foot runway, 200 feet wide, and construction of facili- 
ties for liquid fuel storage and dispensing purposes, communications 
and navigational aids, utilities and warehousing and other top- priority 
line items essential for administrative and operational units. There 
appears to be ample justification for early construction of this project. 
Construction materials, brick, cement, plaster, wood, and rock, are 
available in moderate quantities, and there is plenty of skilled and 
unskilled labor in the area. Like other areas where projects are pro- 
posed, there is very little heavy construction machinery and equipment 
available. As these conditions develop, the American prime con- 
tractor will supply such items on an equitable basis to the Spanish 
subcontractors. 

The Sanjurjo civil airbase and depot of the Spanish Air Force, is 
located 9 miles west of Zaragoza, a city of 313,000 people situated 
about 155 air miles northeast of Madrid and 163 air miles west of the 
port of Barcelona. About 1 mile from the civil base is the Valenzuela 
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bombardment training base of the Spanish Air Force; both bases are 
presently connected with a hard-surfaced road and a railroad spur. 
Future plans call for construction of a taxiway so that aircraft may 
use either base. First-phase programing of the USAF concerns the 
initial costs of about $5 million at Sanjurjo airbase for construction of 
airfield pavements and facilities for liquid fuel storage and dispensing 
purposes, communications and navigation aids, utilities, warehousing, 
and other first-line items essential to efficient operation and adminis- 
tration of Air Force units. It is possible that some of the items will 
not be required if the existing air depot facility and other good facili- 
ties not in maximum use including the control tower and air terminal 
building are made available to the USAF. The asphalt runway is 
being extended by the Spanish authorities from 5,900 feet to 9,482 
feet, and new airfield lighting is being installed. The selection of the 
Sanjurjo site for USAF operations appears sound and_ justified 
Naturally, there may be some problems on the furnishing of logistic 
support, if required, because of its inland location. The climate ts 
excellent, visibility at the base is 95 percent at 10,000 feet on a vearly 
average, and the terrain is flat with unlimited and unobstructed 
approach zones. 

Construction materials such as tile, brick, and concrete products 
are available locally; there is no shortage of skilled or unskilled labor 
in the area, but like many other vicinities, there is a shortage of heavy 
construction and earth-moving equipment, needed particularly in 
pavement work. 

Also included in the first phase construction program is the develop- 
ment in the Cadiz area. Construction is proposed for (a) port of Rota, 
a site located on the shore north of Cadiz Harbor and where deep 
water berthing is available for ships as contrasted to badly silted 
areas known to exist in the bay; (6) a naval aviation fuel storage 
terminal and a naval air station to be built near the Rota port area 
rather than across the originally planned marshy lands of the penin- 
sula; (¢) an aviation fuel (POL) pipeline and terminal system from 
Rota to El Copero and on to Torrejon, a distance of about 350 miles in 
the first phase project of the USAF estimated at $9.7 million and 
considered of high priority because Spain has no cross-country pipe 
lines and their existing transportation facilities are inadequate to 
move the estimated fuel required at the projected airbases; (d) an 
aircraft control and warning network to cover Spain and link it with 
other USAF nets, at a cost of about $7.4 million; and (¢) a communi- 
cations network of land lines and radio communications to connect 
and tie in with all United States military installations in Spain and 
other areas. ‘These are all important projects needed to carry out our 
terms of the Spanish agreements. The sites mentioned in_ these 
projects were carefully surveyed and it is concluded that representa- 
tives responsible for selection of the locations proposed, exercised good 
judgment and were cost conscious 

This was particularly apparent in the change made of the port site 
to Rota instead of Matagorda which was very inaccessible by rail or 
highway and the recurring costs for dredging as well as filling of land 
over the salt beds for the naval airstrip would have been excessive. 
Then, too, savings will be effected in constructing the pipeline to 
Sevilla area as the distance is less than from Matagorda. 
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One of the bases contemplated under the second phase of the USAF 
construction program may be located at a site suitable for operations 
in the Mediterranean area of Spain. An evaluation and survey of 
the projected site would indicate that there is considerable merit to 
the proposed base, especially from an economical and operational 
standpoint. 


SPAIN AND HER PEOPLE 


In order that the Appropriations Committee may better evaluate, 
analyze, and judge not only the terms of the Spanish agreements but 
more particularly the economic and military aid programs established 
thereunder and heretofore discussed, it is io d advisable to present 
some background information on the history, racial, geographical, 
economic and other characteristics of Spain and its people. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH PEOPLI 


The Spanish people vary in appearance and language, but ethnically 
and spiritually they are possessed of certain dominant characteristics 
which make them one people just as assuredly as the country in which 
they live presents varied contrasts of climate and topography, but 
which, nevertheless, is one country—Spain 

Much of their history is buried in antiquity. Apparently, the 
first to settle were the Ligurians; they were followed by the Iberians 
who were probably of north African origin 

The Celts occupied the northeastern and central part of the country 
about 900 B.C. A second wave followed and entered the same region 
about 600 B.C. The Iberians, in the meantime, separated from the 
Celts by well-nigh impassable, natural boundaries, had created a 
flourishing and highly cultured society in the south and in the Levant, 
influenced, of course, by the Semitic peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The Phoenicians and the Greeks established factories and 
trading posts on the coasts, but actually, exereised litthke influence 
with the interior. 

In the sixth century B. C. the Carthaginians, invited by their kins- 
men, the Phoenicians, to aid them against the Celtiberians, entered 
Spain and conquered the country, founding such cities as Barcelona 
and Cartagena; but their influence lasted but a short time when they 
were ousted by the Romans during the Punic wars. 

The influence of the Romans on the Spanish population was pro- 
found in both the social and the racial spheres. By the end of the 
first century B. C., Spain was completely Romanized and culturally 
was advanced as Rome itself. In the fifth century A. D. successive 
hordes of barbarians invaded Spain from the north—Goths, Vandals, 
and Visigoths. They reduced the Roman civilization to ruin and 
Visigothic kingdom was founded. Christianity was introduced to 
Spain during this era. Torn by partisan strife, the Visigoths easily 
succumbed when Arabs and Moors, under the Moslem commanders 
Taric and Musa, invaded Spain and defeated the flower of Visigothie 
knighthood at the Battle of Guadelete in A. D 711 In short order 
the Moors occupied Spain with the exception of a few mountain 
fastnesses in the north and in the Pyrenees. 

The Moors, or Arabs, remained in Spain for over 700 years, marked 
by alternating internicine warfare and tolerance between the Islamic 
and European civilizations. During this period the Moorish culture 
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in Spain was supreme in the European and Asiatic worlds. In its 
knowledge of the arts and the sciences, and in the elegance of its way 
of life, the caliphates of Spain were unsurpassed. These hundreds of 
years of frontier warfare bred in the already warlike nature of the 
Spanish people a hardihood and martial temperament unique in the 
world. 

After centuries of constant and unceasing warfare, Spain was finally 
reconquered in 1492 when Granada, the last remaining Moorish king- 
dom, surrendered to the Catholic monarchs—Ferdinand and Isabella. 
This was the year of the discovery of America which issued in the 
period of Spanish exploration, conquest, and colonization of the New 
World. Spain became a world power. 

The modern history of Spain starts with the discovery. Spain’s 
golden age was in the 16th century. Weakened by global wars, the 
decline had started by the end of the century and the relative im- 
portance of Spain as a world force continued to decline until today. 

Throughout Spain’s turbulent history, one dominant note is charac- 
teristic that is the intense individualism of its people. Basques, 
Catalans, Galicians, Asturians, Castilians, and the rest—all are pro- 
vincially patriotic to a fierce extreme. The nationalism of the Span- 
iard begins with his home and farm, extends then to his province, 
and last to his country. His patriotism is distinguished in this 
manner--he does not belong to Spain; Spain belongs to him. 

The fanatical rejection of foreign domination and of personal regi- 
mentation is characteristic of these people since the beginning of 
their history. The heroic defense of Sagunto and Numancia have 
few parallels in history, but they are equaled by the dauntless resist- 
ance of the Spanish garrison of the Alcazar of Toledo in the Spanish 
Civil War. For 90 days, a handful of men and women successfully 
resisted the demoniac advances of the Red hordes, refusing to sur- 
render when all the world, except they, was convinced their position 
was hopeless 

Spain was the first country to encounter head on the advance of 
communism. She fought, suffered, but finally ousted these ruthless 
savages from her land. ‘These are the people with whom we have 
signed pacts of mutual assistance. 


GROGRAPHY 


Spain occupies four-fifths of the Iberian Peninsula in the south- 
western part of Europe. Madrid, the capital, is 3,080 air miles from 
New York, 3.284 air miles from Washington, 687 air miles from 
London, 1,289 air miles from Berlin, 1,856 air miles from Moscow, 
and 2,150 air miles from the Ural Mountains. Spain has an area of 
195,678 square miles, approximately the size of New Mexico and 
Oklahoma combined. The population of Spain is 28,626,830. 

Madrid, the capital, has 1,519,735 inhabitants and is the govern- 
mental, cultural, financial, geographical, and communications center 
of the country. 

Spain has sovereignty over the Balearic Islands—-Majorea, Minorea, 
Ibitza, and Formentera—the Canary Islands and Spanish Morocco, 
which together with Gibraltar control the sea approaches to the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. This also makes Spain West- 
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ern Europe's bridge link to north Africa. Spain is separated from 
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“urope by the tremendous crags and snows of the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. The most noticeable characteristic of Spain’s topography 
is its inaccessibility. Salvador de Madariaga in his memorable treatise 
on his country says, “Spain is a castle.’ All of its plains, mesas, 
and valleys are surrounded by mountains. Its average elevation 
is higher than all other European countries with the exception of 
Switzerland; the difference is negligible. So, behind its mountain 
walls and moatlike coasts on the Mediterranean, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Bay of Biscay, Spain is veritably a fortress. The keep of the 
fortress is its central plateau of some 2,500-foot elevation which occu- 
pies a large part of the country. 

Next to France, Spain is the second largest nation in Western 
Europe. From a naval defense standpoint, as well as servicing the 
bases to be established, Spain’s coastline is of major importance. The 
coasts on the Mediterranean are fertile and separated from the central 
plateau by mountains and provide seven excellent ports. There 
are 4 ports on the Bay of Biscay, 4 on the Atlantic, and 7 on the 
Mediterranean. 

Basking in the Temperate Zone, Spain is free from the cold and 
humidity of the pol: ur regions as well as the heat of the T ropics. The 
central meseta is extremely arid—comparable in many respects to 
New Mexico and Arizona. Rainfall in this plateau is seldom over 10 
inches per vear. ‘Temperatures are not inclined to be severe. Flying 
conditions are excellent. 

Geographically, the Iberian Peninsula forms a perfect unit. It is a 
connecting link with three worlds. Fortunately, Spain is protected 
from the political world by natural obstacles. Even without other 
reasons, today Spain’s geographical position justifies an important role 
for her in the defense of western civilization. 


IMPORTANCE OF BASES 


From Spain we have gained the right to construct airfields and 
naval bases and to use these bases along with the Spanish armed serv- 
ices in the common defense of western civilization. 

The geographical value of bases in Spain has long been recognized 
by military strategists but the clamor of the leftist press has prevented 
until now a political rapprochement with Spain. 

The United States will now have bases in a country whose climate 
is similar to that of our own Southwest. Airports are operational 
1early every day of the vear. The site of any base selected will be 
protected by surrounding mountains. Ports on the Atlantic, the Bay 
of Biseay, and the Mediterranean exist to give us ready access to supply 
these bases. ‘T'o cap it all Spain’s isolation from the political fluetua- 
tions of present-day Europe, as well as her siiaiaial separation by 
reason of the Pyrenees, make the eatin of these new bases in her 
territory ideal from every standpoint. 


NATO WILL BENEFIT 


A military alliance with Spain in no way is incompatible with the 
spirit of NATO. To the contrary, the strengthening of Spain eco- 
nomically and militarily will strengthen the European alliance and the 
opposition of France and Great Britain is shortsighted. The Atlantic 
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world of Spain, Portugal, and Latin America at one end and the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain at the other, supported by 
France and French Morocco, if truly organized and developed, would 
engender such strength that even the most foolhardy totalitarian 
would hesitate to move on Western Kurope. The opportunity pre- 
sents itself. It behooves the senior partners of NATO to join with 
the United States in welcoming these nations as full-scale partners, 
The shortsighted attitude of recent days when Spain and Latin 
America were considered to be no more than the farms, grazing lands, 
and mines of the Western World must be discarded. ‘The industrial 
and physical potential of these countries must be developed. It 
would be suicidal for the West to neglect them. The State Depart- 
ment should, therefore, dedicate its every effort to get France and 
Great Britain to concur. 


SPAIN IS FREE OF COMMUNISM 


There is no nation in Europe less contaminated by communistic 
influence than Spain today, For that matter, even prior to and during 
the Spanish Civil War at no time did the Communists represent an 
appreciable percentage of the Spanish populace; but as in the case of 
the overthrow of Czarist Russia by the Bolsheviks, in Spain a handful 
of ruthless and resolute Reds took over the government and exercised 
an importance far outweighing their numbers. Spain was the first 
country to physic: ally resist and eliminate the Communists. It is 
doubtful if a Communist underground of any — ince exists in 
Spain today because the masses attribute to the Communists most of 
the incalculable losses in life and property during the Civil War. 
Spain has a population of some 28% million tough and hardened 
fighters. The Spanish are a poor but proud people; they are sober 
and hard-working; and since they are strongly individualistic, the rigid 
and totalitarian nature of communism offers no appeal 

The Spanish people welcome the alliance with the United States. 
They see in the alliance not only an opportunity to grow economically 
and to contribute to the common defense of civilization, but further, 
the people see in this alliance an opportunity for Spain to again get in 
step with the western community in a way that is compatible with 
her dignity and sovereignty. To be sure, they all—laborer, farmer, 
industrialist, and banker—look forward to the time when their hard 
work plus economic and other assistance from us will enable them to 
enjoy a degree of prosperity at least somewhat approximating that 
which other western nations enjoy. In exchange for this they sin- 
cerely are offering to share their soil in order that we may build the 
bases, thereby risking Red retaliation. Further they are offering : 


dependable pledge to fight with us against communism with all their 
strength. 

Spain is linked by indissoluble ties with Latin America. Together 
with Portugal she shares with the nations south of the Rio Grande 
historical, linguistic, and spiritual aspirations far more lasting than the 
political bonds she controlled in colonial days. Communism will 
never be conquered by military bases. A creed is never conquered 
except by another creed whose truthfulness is universally appealing. 
Certainly an economically healthy Spain and Portugal anchored 
securely at one end of Europe which joins hands with an equally 
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economically healthy Latin America would represent a physical 
strength, apparent to any observer. Less visible but perhaps more 
important would be the spiritual appeal such an alliance would offer 
to the rest of the world If we put our own house in order, everyone 
will believe and follow us. 

Since the determination has been made by the agreement to begin 
military operations in Spain and to support the military by bolstering 
the economy of Spain, a short review of Spain’s economic condition 
follows: 

In general, economic conditions in Spain are unsound. The basie 
reason is an unfavorable ratio of resources to population. The devas 
tation and loss of life caused by the civil war, 1936-39, followed by 
World War II, the political and economic policy of ostracism adopted 
by the Allies, the 10 vears of drought prior to 195] plu archate so ink 
conditions and business practices have resulted in the lowest produe- 
tion and standard of living in Western Europe. ‘To attribute Spai 
backward economic condition and poverty to raft in eovernment or 
lack of initiative on the part of Spanish farmers, workers, or indu 


trialists is a false assertion. Spain has done a remarkable job of 
keeping her economy going. Lacking new material, with wornout 
machinery and with an exhausted soil, Spain has somehow managed 
to feed a steadily increasing population, giving testimony of the vy 
of Spain’s human resources. 


Today, following 2 cood crop Vears and improved indust! al 


} 
aiue 


vears, Spain’s economic situation has again taken a downward trend 
Drought is again affecting central and southern Spain resulting in a 


ii 


present wheat shortage of 750,000 metrie tons which is being met 
Government offshore procurement (most of which is from the United 
States) to avoid bread rationing Industrial production has also been 
curtailed, for the drought has resulted in reduced production of hydro- 
electric power. 

In order to raise the shockingly low consumption levels of the bulk 
of the people, the Government is attempting to increase agricultural 
and industrial production and to increase imports of special raw ma- 
terials so that the price of consumer goods manufactured from them 
may be lowered. 

Economic and military assistance and military construction if 
applied to obtain maximum benefits for the Spanish economy and 
support United States military objectives should go far to alleviate 
the situation. Capital improvements and technical assistance should 
vo far toward increasing agricultural production and improving 
Spain’s outmoded industrial and business structure 


RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


Spanish railroads, badly in need of repair and modernization, are 
inefficient and unsafe. Failure of the domestic economy to supply 
needed steel and lumber and insufficient foreign exchange with which 
to import needed equipment, as well as damage suffered in the civil 
war, have produced this situation. Roadbeds, bridges, tracks, cross- 
ties, rolling stock, and signal equipment, are old and insufficient to 
meet present-day requirements of the Spanish economy, not to speak 
of their inability to withstand the impact of the military and economic 
program. 


42302 D4 
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Economie aid to the railroads must consider first immediate repair 
of bridges, roadbeds, and tracks; then, the acquisition of additional 
signal equipment and rolling stock to take care of the increased loads 
brought about by the Spanish program 

Madrid is the hub of the Spanish road system. From Madrid, 


l 


x main highways radiate to important points: (1) North to France 


at lrum, (2) northeast to France bevond Barcelona at La Junquera, 

}) east to Valencia, (4) south to Cadiz, (5) to Portugal at Badajoz, 
and (6) northeast to La Coruna. Although the system is in bad 
need of repair and modernization, a good basic network exists. There 
are 71,000 kilometers in the entire national system. Roads branch 
out from the radial roads to serve most of the important cities of Spain 
which, in turn, are joined by a circuit of highways along the coasts and 


paralleling the French and Portuguese borders. These are in far 
worse condition than the radial roads 

\ 5-year plan for repair and modernization of the most heavily 
traveled part of the hi rhway network was approved by the cabinet in 
1950. The plan ealls for improvement of surfaces and widening of 
existing roads. Modern highway construction and maintenance 
machinery will have to be imported. This plan, naturally, did not 


anticipate the transportation requirements of the new bases. 
AGRICULTURE 


Spain is essentially an agricultural nation. Agriculture employs 
more people than any other industry. Fifty percent of the workers 
are dedicated to agriculture and related pursults. The problem of 
increasing production in order to meet the needs of a constantly in- 
creasing population is pressing. The 28 million people of Spain, with 
a growth of 3,000 per week, need more and more food and clothing. 
Production must be increased 

The policy of increasing industrialization has not necessarily been 
at the expense of agriculture. Limited means and external conditions 
prevented Spain, for several years following the civil war, from dedi- 
cating her efforts to both objectives. Now, the Government is trying 
to increase agricultural production, control food distribution, and 
increase food imports. 

Spanish crops are classified into 10 large groups. Wheat is the 
principal crop. In addition to other cereals, the other main crops are 
olives, grapes, onions, and citrus fruits. Out of Spain’s total acreage 
of some 126 million acres, 50 million are agricultural and 61 million 
constitute forest areas. Agriculture’s principal needs are fertilizers, 
irrigation, and insecticides. Chemical fertilizers have become more 
readily available. Domestic production of nitrogen fertilizers in 1952 
and 1953, plus imports of these products and farm machinery, includ- 
ing tractors, from Western Europe and the United States, improve 
the picture. 

A nationally sponsored plan for developing irrigation and hydro- 
electric facilities in the seven river basins of the country is under way. 
Two dams on the Rivers Jucar and Turis, capable of irrigating 150,000 
acres, were completed in 1952. This additional acreage brings the 
national total of irrigated lands to 3,750,000 acres, representing 
roughly 8 percent of total tillable land. 
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Reforestation is proceeding in line with the Government’s long- 
term land reclamation and forestry program. Figures for 1953 were 
not available, but in 1952, 150,000 acres of potential timberland 
were planted. The total reforestation by the Government since 1939 
is roughly 950,000 acres—a not unimpressive record for an impover- 
ished country. Furthermore, by granting subsidies to municipal 
governments and certain private individuals for reforestation and 
land reclamation, the Central Government hopes to achieve a long- 
range goal of 14,250,000 acres of reforestation. 

The total number of livestock in Spain increased over 50 percent 
from 1950 to 1952. Unfortunately, there was a widespread outbreak 
of hoof-and-mouth disease during the year. There were 302,250 
cases of infected cattle. 

In connection with the economic aid agreement, American aid in 
modest amounts for chemical fertilizers, insecticides, farm machinery, 
hand and farm implements, seed, and draft animals, would result in 
immediate and substantial increase in the total farm product with a 
consequent elevation of the standard of living of ordinary Spaniards. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Though Spain is predominantly an agricultural country, the pos- 
sibility of industrial progress should not be precluded. In fact, a 
flourishing agricultural industry is needed to support a prosperous 
industrial economy. Unfortunately, Spanish industry, like its agri- 
culture, is sick. The causes are many. Despite economic assets, 
such as a plentiful labor supply of hard-working people, minerals, anid 
metals, Spanish industry is still suffering from the effects of the civil 
war, obsolete machinery, lack of parts for existing machinery, lack of 
raw materials, power shortages due to protracted drought; and, until 
recently, a deprivation of markets due to political and economic 
isolation. 

Increased imports of coal and coke as well as an upward trend in 
coal production, both bituminous and anthracite, have resulted in a 
revitalized steel industry New units have been placed nh production 

The largest producer of steel, accounting for over one-half the total 
output, Altas Hornos de Viscaya, has a tremendous modernization 
program. in progress. A new plant with a capacity of 900,000 tons 
is being constructed in the Asturias. 

The production of iron ore in Spain and Spanish Morocco has 
reached the highest level in history. Increased demands of the 
Spanish steel mdustry, as well as demands from West Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands, accounted for this merease 

Private industry expects to double its production of steel and iron 
within the next 5 years. This will necessitate importations of new 
machinery and the importation of additional supplies of scrap and 
coke. Four companies manufacture 90 percent of the machine tools 
used by Spanish industrial concerns. Thus, the machinery and ma- 
chine-tool industries are in distress because of the same conditions 
existing in other parts of the Spanish economy. Given imports of 
heavy machinery, machine tools, parts, and other such raw materials 
as iron, steel, copper, rubber, and chemicals in modest amounts 
Spanish industrial output could immediately be increased. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Electric power statistics are only available as of April 1953. In 
1951 and 1952 Spain demonstrated sizable advances io the production 
of hydroelectric power as a result of unusually heavy rains and snows. 
Unfortunately, in 1953 a new drought resulted 1 in a falling off of power 
production. Thermal production of power is getting more attention. 
Spain suffers from a lack of an efficient interconnecting transmission 
system. A modern electric grid system would permit the channeling 
of excess power to where it is most needed. Total production of 
power in 1952 was 9,840 million kilowatt-hours. An example of the 
inefficiency of the transmission system, 25 percent of the total pro- 
duction of power was lost in transmission. Actually the power situa- 
tion is probably the healthiest industry in the Spanish picture. Never- 
theless, Spain’s per capita consumption power is probably lower than 
any other European country. In times of surplus power, irrigation 
and mining are tremendously stimulated, but during the drought 
periods, no provisions are made for firming the power potentials by 
any other method. 


METALS AND MINERALS IN SPAIN 


Spain is rich in metals. Spain produces iron ore, zinc, fluorspar, 
wolfram, mercury, copper, and coal. The quantities of iron ore pro- 
duced in Spanish Morocco is sizable. The principal market for iron 
ore is in Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands. 
Mining equipment is obsolete. There are many small mines whose 
total production adds materially to the grand total exploited in Spain. 
Limited advances for capital equipment would undoubtedly result in 
very substantial increases in total production. 

The coal reserves in Spain, according to Spanish governmental 
sources, are 4,900,000 tons. There are 605 coal mines in Spain; 236 
are bituminous, 157 anthracite, and 212 lignite. The largest and best 
eoalfields are in the north, but united standard mines in Spain are 
very small, the available annual output being approximately 10 
million tons. Miners are efficient and the wage scale of coal miners 
is high; they are the highest paid workers in Spain. Most operations 
are inefficient and there is lack of modern equipment. Cutting 
machines and conveyors could be used to great advantage. Lack of 
railroad transportation sufficient to move the mined coal is a serious 
handicap. Improved capital equipment and modernized operations 
would increase productivity and production immediately. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Despite Spanish limited coal production and lack of petroleum, the 
chemical industry could well become Spain’s most important national 
product. Spain’s exhausted soils present a tremendous demand for 
fertilizers. Second to fertilizers is a demand for insecticides. This 
demand is especially present in the citrus fruit and olive production. 
In the fertilizer field, three types are produced. Superphosphates 
because of large pyrite reserves is the most important. Nitrogenous 
fertilizers are not produced in sufficient quantities to satisfy domestic 
needs. However, potash is produced in large quantities sufficient to 
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satisfy domestic needs and also for export. Spain’s natural resources 
can form the basis for a healthy and productive chemical industry 
A serious handicap, of course, is the shortage of electric power and the 
shortage of railway facilities. With an improvement in the foreign- 
exchange situation and with the acquisition of modern factories and 
equipment, the chemical industry should be most important. There 
is a lack of trained technicians. Potash is Spain’s largest natural 
chemical resource. Known reserves are 500 million tons. In pro 
duction, Spain is second to Germany and four times that of the United 
States. Pyrites are Spain’s largest natural chemical resources. 


TEXTILES 


Shortages of cotton from 1948 to 1951 resulted in a steady decline 
of cotton, and yarn products. However, imports in 1952 amounted 
to 85,530 tons, resulting in an increase of some 30 percent in cotton 
yarn production. The United States is the principal supplier of cot- 
ton. Spain imports raw cotton from Brazil, Egypt, India, Argentina, 
and Pakistan. The production of wool and worsted yarns in 1952 
was estimated at 12,900 tons. An increase of 10 percent, as compared 
with 1951 and a yearly average production during the 5-year period 
1948-52. The production of manmade fibers is one of the most 
progressive of the textile industries. The production of staple fibers 
has more than doubled during the last 5 vears. ‘There are six artificial 
fiber producing plants in Spain. Two make both rayon filament, 
yarn, and staple fiber; 2 produce only rayon filament yarn, and 
manufactures only staple fiber. The Spanish rayon industry depends 
on imported woodpulp, principally from Sweden and Norway. There 
is insignificant local production of cellulose. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY 


The head of the Spanish state is Gen. Francisco Franco Baha- 
monde. He is Chief of State, Prime Minister, Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, and Chief of the Falange Party. Franco led 
Spanish forces which emerged victorious over the Loyalists in 1939, 
after 3 vears of devastating civil war. The United States recognized 
the Franco government on April 1, 1939. Franco gave materia! 
assistance to the Allied Powers during World War II. The French 
underground operated from Spanish bases. Allied pilots found refuge 
in Spain, and over 50,000 Jewish refugees found a haven in Spain from 
Hitler’s persecution in Germany and France. Leftist political in- 
fluences caused the participants at the San Francisco Conference on 
the United Nations and at the Potsdam Conference to prevent Spain 
from being admitted to the United Nations. On December 12, 1946, 
the United Nations’ General Assembly passed a resolution recom- 
mending that Spain be barred from specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and that members immediately recall their Ambassadors and 
Ministers from Madrid. This did not mean a severance of relations, 
but merely that missions would be left in control of chargés d’affaires. 

When Norman Armour resigned on December 31, 1945, the United 
States declined to fill the vacaney. By 1949 the growing threat of 
communism resulted in the development of a movement in the United 
States and among members of the United Nations to end the diplo- 
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matic sanctions against Spain. Since then, the policy of the United 

ites has been to brine Spain back into the familv of Western Ke urope. 
The re are two basic facts concerning the political situation in Spain. 
The internal position of the Franco government is strong. Second, 
while many might prefer another regime, the fear of further civil 
brings powerful political support to the Franco government 
On November 4, 1950, the 1946 resolution was repealed by the 
General \ssembly of the United Nations, and on December 27, 
Stanley Griffis was appointed Ambassador. In the meantime, the 
United States Congress has made efforts to include Spain in Marshal! 
plan nid 

\n amendment to the omnibus appropriation bill passed in 1950 


ithorized $62.5 million to Spain out of European recovery program 


strife 


funds. There has been a serious movement to include Spain in the 
western defense system. Senate Resolution 99 passed by the Senate 
on April 4, 1951, asked that consideration be given to revision of 
European defense plans so as to provide for the utilization of Spain’s 
military and other resources. Great Britain and France have been 
unwilling to consider the role of Spain in the defense of Western 
Kurope 

As a result, the United States has undertaken unilateral action 
resulting in the signing of the economic and military defense pacts. 
It is undoubtedly true that the bilateral agreements between Spain 
and the United States will result in the stroagthonlie of the military 
positions of the NATO nations. An important strategic factor is the 

lation between Spain and Portugal In April 1952 General Franco 
and Dr. Salazar, the Premier of Portugal, announced that the two 
countries would intensify their collaboration in political and military 
matters in order to cope with the aggressive policy of the Soviet 
Union. Spain and Portugal are in complete agreement. They have 
declared that they will act as a single and indivisible strategic bloc. 
This is important to global strategy because Portugal is a member of 
NATO and she has repes atedly insisted that her oolahes ation in the 
defense system was handicapped because of the exclusion of Spain. 
Portugal’s historical alliance with the United Kingdom makes ri- 
diculous a policy by England which would exclude Spain from a 
western defense setup. On January 8, 1953, the Mutual Security 
Agency announced the completion of the allocation of $62.5 million 
loan to Spain which was authorized by Congress in the fiseal year 1951. 


LABOR 


Labor in Spain is organized by Government-sponsored syndicates. 
These svndicates control relations between employers and « mploye es. 
The system was set up in 1940 by basic legislation. There is no indi- 
cation of unemployment in Spain. Unfortunately, statistics are 
unavailable. There is some evidence of unemployment as a result 
of persons who voluntarily register for full-time work at Government 
pl: icement othe eS. The re seems to be a higher level of industrial and 
agricultural output which has resulted in improvement of the general 
economic condition. There are many openings for jobs in part-time 
work. With the availability of raw materials and a sufficient supply 
of electrie power, there should be no unemployment in Spain. Regis- 
trations for persons seeking employment for selected periods on a 
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monthly basis averaged 474,000 in 1940, 166,000 in 1950. and 106.000 


in 1952. he general cost of living has shown an increase of such 
components as rent, clothing, and food Rationing of bread and 
olive oil was removed in April of 1952 There 1s everv inslance on 


the part of the Spanish Government that the economic assistance and 
military construction program be handled in such a wavy that the 
great masses of the Spanish people will benefit. The Government is 
extremely anxious to control th economic situation so that the 
economic impact of the program does not result in an increase in the 
cost of living Increased prices without an accompanying increase 
in the net income of the average Spanish worker would be disastrous. 


Support would be alienated without question 


FINANCES 


Shortage of foreign exchange, particularly sterling and dollars, is 
acute in Spain. Exports and imports are subject to licensing require- 
ments by the Foreign Exchange Institute. Five special groups of 
commodities are subject to a special foreign exchange rate The 


average official free market rate is approximately 39 pesetas to the 
dollar. Special executive rates are applicable to the five commodity 
groups 


CONCLUSION 


The signing of the agreements Is a revolutionary move on the part 
of the United States. It will implement the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The bases will be built. The United States has the 
funds, the equipment, and the know-how; but the bases will be only 
as strong and effective as the climate of Spanish public opinion per 
mits. The success of the program in Spain will depend to a larg 
extent on the conduct of American personnel, civilian and military, 
who go to Spain. The head of the military mission in Spain, General 
Kissner, as well as Ambassaaor Dunn and the higher echelons of th 
Air Force and Defense Departments, recognize the problem of cement 
ing relations in Spain. The mistakes made by Americans in France 
and Germany have caused no end of hard feeling. It will be most 
unfortunate if signs like those which appear in France, England, and 
Italv, “Go home Yanks,”’ begin to appear on the walls and fences 
of Madrid. Indoctrination films and orientation courses for American 
personnel should be initiated immediately if not already accomplished 
Spanish public opinion now is most favorable to the American pro- 
eram. This includes the farmer, the laborer, the white-collar man, 
the banker, and the industrialist. All Spam is lookmeg forward to 


the time when as a result of their work and effort and our economi 


( 
} 
A 


assistance, they can enjoy a degree of prosperity somewhat approxi- 
mating that of other European nations. We must guard against the 
alienation of these feelmgs. The very security of the United States 
and western civilization could well depend on the public-relations 
job our Americans perform in Spain. A most rigid control of all 
personnel and their dependents should be insisted on. The ill will 
parts ol the world ean be attrib- 
(| 


which has been engencered i Many 
uted in a large measure to the overbearing an 
of some of our people. Numerically they are few im number, but 


unfortunately the conduct of a few reflects on ail 


inconsiderate conduet 








FRENCH MOROCCAN AIRBASE PROGRAM 


To obtain a current picture of the Air Force program in French 
Morocco, a visit was made to the three bases in operation, namely 
Nouasseur, Sid: Shimane, and Ben Guerir, also to the Air Force Head- 
quarters in Rabat 

Extensive briefings were held with officials of the Air Force under 
the command of Maj. Gen. David W. Hutchinson and the Army 
engineers under the command of Brig. Gen. Walter K. Wilson as 
regards many aspects of the program since its inception in early 
1951. 

It will be recalled the program was sharply criticized, and rightly 
so, by congressional committees because of the millions of dollars 
wasted in the so-called ‘“‘crash”’ or rapid construction type of operations 
conducted regardless of the cost. This matter is already of record. 
It seems sufficient, therefore, to state that many of the causes attrib- 
uted to the dis losed cle ficiencies have been eliminated or corrected and 
there is reason to believe the balance of the airbase construction 
program originally estimated for 5 bases and recently approved for 
4 bases, Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, Ben Guerir and Boulhaut will be 
completed in an orderly and peacetime manner for less than the overall 
original estimates of $400 million. In fact, the Corps of Engineers 
current working fund estimates for the Moroccan program is revised 
to $361,150,000. This latest estimate includes $35,232,000, the book 
value of ‘idle’? materials generated as excess to the program during 
its evolution and the recent stabilization to a “four base’’ program. 
A revised list of this excess material and mobile and fixed equipment 
is being made available to the three services in order that early selec- 
tions may be made of those items that can be utilized in the Spanish 
program and other military construction programs in Europe or 
adjacent areas. Assurance has been given to carry out this planned 
objective. Only time will tell as to what extent the surplus materials 
and equipment have been transferred and fully utilized in the Spanish 
or other construction program. Reluctance to utilize surplus items 
is well known, but in this instance all factors including transportation, 
repair and savings to the taxpayer should be weighed carefully by the 
using agencies. 

At one base there was observed several millions in board-feet of 
lumber, originally ordered under the five-base plan but now declared 
surplus to needs because of revised programing. Much of this lumber 
‘annot be salvaged. Each day’s delay in its disposition lessens its 
value and quality. The same is true as respects some 800 Dallas type 
prefabricated wood huts which were still in crates and reportedly being 
held for future housing requirements at Moroccan or other bases. 
Many hundreds had been constructed for emergency housing of 
enlisted men during the so-called crash program, but their mainte- 
nance costs are said to be extremely high and doubt existed that any 
of the 800 uncrated units would ever be erected. 
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To strengthen this thought, consideration was being given to the 
use of a more permanent type of construction of all future facilities, 
such as concrete blocks with some supplementation possibly of pre- 
fabricated sheets of concrete with wood-chip insulation. Materials 
for concrete blocks are available in Morocco, the costs for mainte- 
nance are considerably lessened, and of most importance is the eventual 
savings of funds. Our forces in French Morocco, where the tempera- 
tures reach a high of 130° are entitled to enjoy facilities at least 
comparable to some on established posts in the United States. Out- 
side of Nouasseur, the existing facilities at Sidi Slimane and Ben 
Guerir are somewhat comparable. The construction program is about 
80 percent completed at Sidi Slimane, 70 percent completed at 
Nouasseur, and 60 percent completed at Ben Guerir. . As to the 
fourth base recently approved for Boulhaut, construction work will 
commence after the first of the year. Nouasseur was the first base 
started in April 1951, then Sidi Slimane and Ben Guerir. 

To highlight some findings and conclusions at the bases visited, 
the following is set forth: 

SIDI SLIMANE 


This base, located 58 miles northeast of Rabat, contains 8,500 
acres. Col. Frederick R. Ramputi is the commanding officer. Much 
criticism was focused on the hasty construction of the runw ay and 
the poor selection of base materials used. About 80 percent of the 
pavement was found to be substandard, so it required replacement 
of 28 percent, strengthening 36 percent, and leveling and resurfacing 
of the entire strip. From all indications the pavement meets required 
specifications. The Air Force estimated this remedial work cost 
between 7 and 9 million dollars. 

Over 400 Double Dallas type prefabricated wood huts are in use 
at this base, mostly occupied by enlisted men. It was said the con- 
struction costs of these huts ranged up to $14 per square foot, and 
already the roofs have been replaced. It is reported that the main- 
tenance costs of some of these emergency housing units exceed their 
replacement costs. This is a good example of high construction costs 
of temporary facilities erected on a so-called crash basis resorted to 
in 1951. For an example of low construction costs there was viewed 
the base chapel, a beautiful small compact facility of permanent type. 
Concrete slabs of wood-chip insulation were utilized and the costs 
charged to the maintenance and operational fund. 

Under additional proposed public works programing estimated 
“line items’ for Sidi Slimane totaled $4,345,000. Of course, this is 
an original estimate of the Air Force in Morocco, based on figures 
supplied by the Corps of Engineers, and is subject to revision. The 
estimate includes certain items that require some comment. 

A 100-bed hospital is proposed. This item under present conditions 
is not top priority and could be deferred. The base has a hospital 
facility consisting of Dallas-type huts, built at a cost of over $1 million 
which is of a temporary nature but is definitely adequate to more 
than meet the present patient load. Medical equipment on hand is 
superior to that in many of our State hospitals. Air-conditioning units 
are located in the surgery and dental quarters. Furthermore, if occa- 
sion arises, the patients can be conveniently transported by aircraft 
to the general hospital at Nouasseur in less than an hour’s time or by 
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ambulance in about 4 hours. A related item, dental clinic, can also 
be deferred. 

Regarding the items for recreational facilities, for Airmen’s Club, 
and swimming pool, there is definite need for early construction of 
these facilities. Airmen based at this isolated place are justly entitled 
to these morale-boosting conveniences, long overdue. 

Top priority items initially planned for but deferred for construction 
of airstrips and facilities essential to early stage operations include 
shoulder stabilization, utilities, squadron operations, and target in- 
telligence storage. 

NOUASSEUR 


This base, under the command of Brig. Gen. James L. Jackson, is 
located about 69 miles southwest of Rabat. It is considered as a 
central supply depot for the Moroccan theater, and encompasses 
between seven and eight thousand acres. Construction work is about 
70 percent comple ‘ted. About 200 American civilians and 1,400 
natives are employed on the base. 

The big problem at this site relates to the urgent need for additional 
warehousing of supplies and materials and equipment. An estimate 
of items costing millions of dollars in taxpayers’ money is stocked 
the open because no warehouses are available. This situation is 
uncalled for, and officials have a planned program which if approved 
will help alleviate the acute situation. Several warehouses are under 
construction at the present time, and more are included in the proposed 
construction programs. The importance of warehouses is paramount 
and should be authorized in the earliest possible program. 

Other line items which should be carefully weighed in future con- 
struction at this base are ‘he following: Airmen’s dormitories, officers’ 
quarters, hospital (300 beds), laundry plant, medical laboratory, 
shoulder stabilization, utilities, dependent school and motor pool 
extension. 

The prefabricated huts used to house base personnel are far from 
adequate. They provide the barest of conveniences, and their upkeep 
costs are exceedingly high. Construction of permanent type facilities 
should not be delayed. As one observer indicated, this base has 
presently only one permanent type facility and that is used for ware- 
housing of materials—not the housing of enlisted men and officers. 

Since Nouasseur is the central operating point of the area and the 
present temporary type sg al is considered adequate to meet only 
current needs, it is firmly believed a new permanent type hospit: al 
should be approved. Such hospital with a capacity of 300 beds 
would be suitable for not only local but general area purposes. The 
more serious cases would not have to be flown out of the theater as pres- 
ently required. Construction of the medical laboratory is also of 
high priority and ties in with the hospital program, 

A laundry plant seems of primary importance in the overall perma- 
nent type construction program at this base. No laundry facility 
is presently available and all work is done under contract and in the 
city, located about 45 minutes by automobile from Nouasseur. 
Private contracting of laundry services are looked on with favor 
except in overseas isolated bases where a post laundry facility appears 
essential to meet all types of conditions, whether peacetime or other- 
wise. 
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The shoulder stabilization and the utilities are likewise line items of 
high priority in rounding out the base construction program, now 70 
percent comple ted The base cenerates its own power, but the water 
supply and sewage disposal presents quite a problem because of the 
size of the base and the pipe line requirements 


Dallas-t type Ww eon huts are used for school facilities of the 12 grades 
With an estim: d incre aned enrollment to between 500 and 600 
children, the justification “for a new “dependent’s school’? appears 
sound Adoanate | facilities must be provi led for educational pu 
poses 

This project will be of particular significan and importance 
soon as the cuaranteed family housing plan contemplated ll 
section 302, Public Law 434, 82d Congress, gets under way. Depend 


ent quarters will be provided and the \ wi 
financed by the United States or foreign capital or a common ventut 


it was stated, and the United States will guarantee for a period not 


to exceed 10 years the rental of these facilities. There may be som 
delay until the French mission has given its full approval to the 
thought of constructing the facilities “on base’ rather than at an 
“off base”’ site as was the case of a nearby large family-type proj 
which is being utilized by lo al ivilia is ‘moplo “dl at the base a 1d Wis 
constructed with funds allotted on a matching basis, $250,000 « \ 
from the French Government and the United States Air For 


Housing of personnel with dependents is one of the most critical 
problems not only at the Nouasseur base but throughout Morocco, 
and it is hoped the contemplated housing project will proceed without 
too much delay 
In North Africa the bases of Sidi Slimane, Nouasseur and B 

Guerir are many miles from established communi 
facilities are available for American personn | 
Consequently much time and added expense is imposed on the officer 


in commuting to and from his post of duty. This situation is not 
good It poses a serious protectiv prob! ‘Im sno ild rl ts oO oth 
disturbances come about in the community. Limited telephon 
services for American personnel adds to this uncomfortable condition 
The motor pool extension is another line item of importance» in 
rounding out the program for ad ‘quate facilities at the bas It is 


reported that present structures can handle only 50 percent of 
overall requirements. 

There is gre at need for an oo of recreational facili 
Base personnel have helped to alleviate the situation by providin 
laborandtime. A tem; porary facility was constructed out of available 
Government materials 

There should be no delay in approval of funds for more permane 
type structures, including an officers’ club, an airmen’s club, and a 
swimming pool. Overseas personnel are entitled to have on-base 
recreational facilities of a type comparable at least to some in our 
domestic bases. 

Another line item of lesser importance in proposed construction 
includes a passenger terminal. No facility is available for the Military 
Air Transport Service, an increasing and justified operation at this 
central base. 
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BEN GUERIR 
This base, under command of Col ew rt I. Barrowclough, is 
located 167 miles southwest of Rabat and consists of ap proximately 
15,000 acres in “desert country.”” The terrain is flat and the view is 
by the Atlas Mountains, 15 miles south of the base 
The temperature reaches a high of 130° in the summer season; the 


only chang ed 


iverage annual rainfall is about 16 inches. Water supply is ade- 
quate under present operations, 5 wells are the source of supply some 
being pumped from a 320-foot depth. The runway is nearly com- 
pleted; no remedial work such as done at other bases was necessary. 

\t the time of sur 1 the base construction program Was about 
60 percent completed; many facilities are under construction and 
everal others planned u ider the proposed base programs. From all 


ndications, this base program is proceeding in an orderly and pro- 
eressive Manner, the only delay under 60 days of subcontractors, was 
attributed to necessary change orders. December 1956 is the date set 
for completion of contracts 

Several hundred Dallas-type wood huts were constructed at the 
main base and at the contractor’s site about 4 miles away during the 
early construction program. As pre viously re ported the upke ep of 
these huts is exceedingly costly and they will have to be replaced with 

permanent concrete type of structure at the end of their usefulness. 
The Air Force recognizes this fact. The stockpile of uncrated Dallas 
huts, originally intended for use at El Djema Sahim, will be included 
in the excess materials inventory and disposed of according to plans 
alre aly outlined 

Of the several type facilities under construction, special attention 
was given to the three large warehouses. Prefabricated galvanized 
sheeting, imported from the States, was being used whereas s it seemed 
only logical to have utilized local concrete-block material with some 
steel supporting and thus reduce construction costs. Concrete blocks 
were being satisfactorily used in other facilities (maintenance shops, 
messhalls, ete.) under construction at the same time the warehouses 
were being erected. There appears to be an adequate supply of con- 
crete materials to meet most all construction facility ee 


To utilize other type materials would not be justifiable in the minds 

‘the taxpayers of America. <A large quarry supplies the limestone 
and huge rock-crushing machines, in operation 18 hours a day, are 
less than a mile apart. At the prime contractor’s camp is the large 


cement block plant, shipped over from the United States and said to 
be capable of producing blocks by the thousands in a short space of 
ime. Thousands of these blocks were on hand at time of inspection. 
Officials indicated that much of these heavy equipment units 
located not only at Ben Guerir but also the Sidi Slimane and Nou- 
asseur bases were surplus to local construction needs and undoubtedly 
would be included in the list of property and materials available for 
transfer to the Spanish program or other construction programs au- 
thorized in the area. Teams of experts are compiling this inventory 
list to be made available to the services in a short time. It is recom- 
mended that the committee keep a watchful eve on this stockpile of 
millions of dollars in surplus equipment and supplies to make certain 
that it is fully utilized wherever practicable at some authorized project 
rather than allowed to stand idle and become obsolescent and of little 
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further value to the Government. A copy of the inventory was re- 
quested from the Corps of Engineers for use of the committee. 

Tentative estimate of immediate programing requirements is 
approximately $7 million. The most important item concerns the 
construction of a base maintenance hangar and the next in priority 
is shoulder stabilization. Three items in lesser scope relate to recre- 
ational facilities for our base personnel. Members of Congress well 
know the value of these facilities, parti ularly at remote spots over- 
seas. Such construction should proceed without delay for the air- 
men’s club, officers’ club, swimming pools, and theater 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Some observations and recommendations are presented in order 
that the committee might have a current picture of State Department 
operations in Spain and French Morocco, including the international 
zone of Tangier. It seems worthy to first mention, however, the over- 
all effect the reduced appropriation for 1954 has had on the personnel 
strength of the Department. The 1954 allocation for personal services 
was about $50.8 million as compared to $56.4 million for 1953, or a 
reduction of $5.6 million. This reduction necessitated the laying off 
of more than 2,000 people. Of this number, 1,205 were in the Foreign 
Service (Americans 631, locals 574). The reduction was reported to 
have been applied to all classes and grades, as expressly directed by 
the report of the Senate Appropriations Committee. In all places 
visited it was found that personnel of the Foreign Service was doing a 
good job, were highly respected, and attended to their business which 
is not easy in these extremely trying times. 


SPAIN 


Hon. James Clement Dunn is our Ambassador to Spain. His 
duties and responsibilities as Chief of Mission include not only the 
State Department and USIA activities in Spain, but the coordination 
of functions performed by the Operations Economic Mission under 
Mr. Edward L. Williams and the Joint United States Military Group 
(JUSMG) under Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner, pursuant to approval 
on September 26, 1953, of the three Spanish agreements. The 
Ambassador and his associates are to be commended for doing a grand 
job of finalizing these agreements and of integrating the many tasks 
to be accomplished without duplication or overlapping of effort. 

An indication of the State Department’s personnel strength and 
expense estimates (excepting reimbursements) under their regulat 
program in Spain is as follows: 

On September 1, 1953, the total authorized strength was 153 
positions which comprised 70 American and 83 locals, but a reduction 
of 48 positions (31 American and 17 locals) from the total position 
strength of 201 in existence last March 1. Percentagewise the reduc- 
tion exceeds 380 percent as to American positions and 17 percent as to 
local positions. Of the 31 American positions reduced, 21 were 
positions at the Madrid headquarters (6 officers and 15 clerk-secre- 
taries) and the balance of 10 were in American consulates (5 officers 
and 5 elerks). Sinee much of the reduction affeeted personnel at 
Madrid (over 46 percent, or 12 of the 26 employees of the adminis- 
trative section, and about 29 percent, or 2 of the 7 employees in the 
consular section) the question arises as to whether these sections were 
overstaffed im the first instance or currently understrengthed to effi- 
ciently perform their assigaed tasks. In any event the matter is 
recommended for clarification by the committee during its hearings 
on the 1955 appropriations bill for the State Department. 
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For local operating expenses in 1954 the Department had allotted 
the sum of $310,000, which is about $53,000 below actual expenses in 
1953, and $36,385.55 under the current spending rate. Officials ad- 
vised that either further reductions in personnel will have to be made 
or additional funds allotted to overcome the possibility of a $36,000 
deficit in the general operating expense category. Although savings 
have been effected in many items, increased costs have occurred which 
offset most of these savings. For example, there was a net savings 
from reductions of local personnel of $8,335 but this is offset by some 
$7,500 because of increased costs due to Beep le rate of exchange, 
an 8.1 reduction in value of the dollar; a 45 percent reduction of tele- 
graphic charges, by use of rapid poue h s service offset by an increase in 
cost of gasoline from 5 to 9 cents a liter. For building operations the 
sum of $70,798 was spent in 1953, and of this amount about $45,000 
covered rental of premises and the balance spent on utilities and fuel. 
The FOA and Department of Defense reimburse the Department 
about $26,000 of the rental charges. Currently owned buildings in- 
clude the chancery and office of the Embassy, the quarters of the 
counselor, the quarters and residence of the consulate in Sevilla, and 
the residence in Malaga which is now up for sale since the post has 
been closed. Savings in rentals at Madrid will be effected as soon as 
the new Embassy residence and office building is completed in the 
spring of 1954. Rental cost of the Ambassador’s residence is $10,200 
per annum, 

The representation allowance for Spain has been decreased from 
$13,000 in 1953, to $9,775 in 1954, a cut of nearly 25 percent. The 
Ambassador is allowed a maximum of $3,500 pl the balance is 
allotted to the consulate offices and Embassy sections on a graduated 
scale ranging from $942 for the Economic Section, to $820 for the 
Barcelona consul general, and a low of $252 to the Vigo consul. One 
official indicated that the r presentation allowance would fall below 
50 percent of the legitimate representation claims of the Embassy 
and consular offices in Spain. <A similar claim was made by an 
official of the USIS Mission. This data is submitted for information 
of the committee 

At Seville, Spain, the American consul general is Robert Wilson 
His staff includes a vice consul, an American clerk, and five locals 
No reductions were made in personnel because of ( xpanded coverage 
in area now including the Canary Islands, Gibraltar, and Malaga 
districts. The area population is 8 million as contrasted to 4% million 
in Madrid district, and the major functions of the consulate relate to 
political and economic reporting and special assignments stemming 
from Spanish agreements. The consulate is the — and office 
of both the consul general and the vice consul; it was constructed 
about 1928 on land leased for 75 years at 7,000 pesetas per year. Our 
Government has offered to purchase the land but without success on 
many occasions. From all appearances the operations of this con- 
sulate are satisfactory. The representation allowance for the consul 
is $567 as compared to $800 in fiscal year 1953. 

The consulate at Barcelona is under James E. Brown, Jr., the consul 
general. The present staff meludes 8 Americans, a reduction of 3 


Americans from the 1953 level, and 11 locals. There are no Govern- 
ment-owned facilities for the consul office or residence. Annual re ntal 
of office space is $1,920. For his residence, the consul pays $1,233 
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per annum under private lease and his rental allowance of $1,500 
Much of the work at the consulate relates to shipping as Barcelona is 
known for its extensive foreign trade. An increase of functions 1s 
anticipated under the Spanish agreements. The area covered by 
the efficiently operated staff is large, highly industrialized, and thickly 
populated 

MOROCCO INCLUDING TANGIER 


Mr. William Witman II, the Chareé d’Affaires, acts in the absence 
of Minister Joseph C. Satterwaite who was in New York as an adviser 
to the United States delegation fo the U N Gen ral Assembly. 
The Legation at Tangier has supervisory jurisdiction over the posts of 
Casablanca and Rabat It is interesting to note that the Tangier 
Legation, a eift from the Shah, has been located in its present building 
in the Old Medina of Tangier since the 1830’s. The administration 
of Tangier is under the control of members from the United States, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italv, Holland, and Portugal. 
There follows a comparison of the employee strength and salary costs 


at the three posts: 


O Ov 152 
A f ! 
[ 28 2 
14 } 
{ i 
4 12 b 
I lu } 
1 2 
Rabat 
\ 7 g 
Li S 7 
| i 15 
otal 
A x 
Lo 8 
Potal 90 % 
lotal 1 
American $209, 589 $226, 740 
I ul 74, 400 5, SOO 
lot i] 283 YSU 312 540 
A ize local y 
lang 1,378 
Casabl t 1, 854 
Ra 1, 155 


Effective January 1, 1954, the position of professional consular 
judge is abolished, and the functions will be absorbed by the Legation 
personnel, 

The representation allotment for 1954 is $4,800 as compared to 


1 


$5,925 in 1953 for the three posts. The allowance to Chief of Mission 
has been cut from $2,500 to $2,025, officers at Casablanca from $1.000 
to $810 and officers at Rabat from $900 to $730. This seems to be an 
equitable distribution of the 1954 allotment. 

As to reporting work for other Government agencies, it was learned 
that in the previous fiscal year about 80 percent of the reporting was 
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done for the Department of Commerce. The chargé d'affaires has 
informed the Department of State that it could not carry so heavy a 
load in the future. Types of instructions received from the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce, which the Legation 
estimates require approximately 50 percent of the time of the Eco- 
nomic Section staff are: 
1. Requests for export transaction checks 
2. Requests for reexport control of goods of American origin 
shipped to Tangier. 

This reporting work imposed on our legations and without reim- 
bursement to the State Department needs committee review. Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent yearly for this service to the Departmenis of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, and it appears high time that a 
reexamination be made of the importance of statistics gathered. 

At Casablanca the consulate is under George D. LaMont, consul 
general. As before noted the staff comprises 31 of which 19 are locals. 
The present strength is said to be adequate even though there is an 
increase in passport and visa work because of base expansion in French 
\lorocco. 

Statistical reporting is mostly for the Commerce Department; 90 
percent of the special reporting stems from Commerce Department 
requests. Here again appears some need for a reevaluation of report 
requests. The consular residence is Government-owned and_ the 
lease of office space is $3,600 per annum. Land has been acquired 
under the surplus property agreements to build a consulate office at 
some future date. The consulate has 2 passenger vehicles and 1 station 
wagon for transaction of official business in the area 

The regulation changing the “home leave’’ privilege to 3 instead of 
2 years’ service at some posts is reported to have affected the working 
morale of clerks and secretaries in embassies and consulates. This 
group is composed mostly of unmarried girls that look forward with 
anxiety to the time they may return to the States and their original 
domicile. They are the backbone of the organization and any savings 
in appropriations because of the changed order is believed to be 
negligible. No doubt many resignations over the past few months 
have been attributed in the main to this new home-leave restriction. 
The committee should explore this situation not only from the effi- 
cleney and the savings standpoint but also in relation to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, which stipulates a 2-year basis, together with the 
need for increased utilization of American personnel equipped with the 
linguistic and perhaps racial background of people in the first assigned 
territory. 








UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Several missions of the United States Information Agency were 
visited during the overseas assignment and some specific observations 
and conclusions made of their operations are presented. First, it is 
considered important to note the funds and personnel situation of 
the Agency 

The total funds available for obligation in 1954 will approximate 
$83.4 million as compared to $122.8 million for 1953. The estimated 
authorized positions strength by June 1954 will be 9,451, a dec rease 
of 4,679 positions from the 1953 level of 14,130. This new level of 
9,451 jobs will include some 3,245 domestic positions and 7,206 over- 
seas positions (6,160 locals and 1,046 Americans). 

Funds allotted for expenses of the major communications media, 
on a world basis, are estimated as follows: 


1954 ) 

Millions \Millic 
Information center libraries $10.4 15 4 
lr national Broadcasting Service, Voice of America 16.9 21.7 
Pre ! 16.3 27.9 
Mc l ce &.3 l ) 
It *s realized that many programs included under these different 


service media have been curtailed because of the reduction in funds. 
But it is imperative that further reductions and adjustments of 
certain existing operations be effected. In fact some of the programs 
might be eliminated if a more realistic evaluation of their effectiveness 
were known. Take for example the $10.4 million to run the in- 
formation centers and $16.9 million for the International Broad- 
casting Service (VOA) one-fourth of which is earmarked for broadcast 
costs to what we call the free-world countries. 

Today over 160 information centers are operated by the USTA and 
this does not include participation in 34 binational centers. The 
centers extend to 63 countries. Voice of America programs are broad- 
cast daily in 34 languages: 28% hours of program time are scheduled 
daily (17 hours to Europe, 8% hours to the Far East, and 3 hours to 
the Near East and Africa). Three-quarters of the programs are 
directed to the Iron Curtain countries and Communist China. There 
is worldwide coverage by these two service media which certainly needs 
a current review of their usefulness and end objectives. This is 
equally true of the press and motion picture service operations. The 
Agency has made studies on the effectiveness of these operations, 
and for 1954 about $350,000 has been allotted for evaluations by 
“outside” concerns. This figure compares with one-half million in 
1953 and over 1 million in 1952 for the same purpose. Results of 
these studies should be helpful in determining the type of programs 
best suited for a specific area or country. However, the Appropria- 
tions Committee should explore the effectiveness of these major 
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operations, including the evaluation studies, during its hearings on 
the 1955 budget estimates. Our overseas costs of operations must 
be reduced wherever possible and that certainly includes the USIA 
expenditures. 


VOA BROADCASTS TO FREE WORLD COUNTRIES 


Included in the cost of free world broadeasts originating inh New 
York is the figure of $280,542 for the 30-minute daily broadeast at 
9:30 p.m. to Spain. The justification for this expense is questionable, 
serves no useful purpose, and should be eliminated, even though it is 
reported that hundreds of audience letters are received monthly 
attesting to the effectiveness of the program which devotes three- 
fourths time to voice—news, special subjects, ete., and one-fourth 


time to music. The Spanish people do not have to be told through 
the “Voice” of the way Americans live or what the worldwide political 
and economic news might be. Too, their position in the fight against 


communism is well established in the country. 

It is reported that much of the information beamed to Spain has 
been already supplied through other means of communications 
The national Spanish radio broadcasts daily news and commentaries 
including the grant of free time for release of important USIS seript 
material made available. The local press utilizes news items furnished 
through diplomatic channels, and the BBC furnishes an extensive 
coverage in its 11-hour daily broadcast to Spain. 

The effectiveness of VOA language broadcasts to certain other 
countries this side of the Lron Curtain and Communist China is also 
debatable and needs reevaluating in light of current conditions and 
availabilitv of other service media. To illustrate there is the 15- 
minute daily broadcast to France which costs $157,385, and the 1-hour 
daily broadcast to the Arabic countries at an annual cost of $561,985. 
A breakdown of the 1954 estimated costs, $4,272,887, of all daily 
language broadcasts to countries of the free cod is appended as 
exhibit 1. 

VOICE OF AMERICA RELAY BASE AT TANGIER 


This base, located a few miles outside the city of Tangier, is one of 
the largest if not the most important of all VOA overseas installations. 
Over $6 million is invested in the transmitting and receiving stations 
that operate around the clock every day of the week. The facilities 
are modern in every respect and the equipment appears adequate to 
carry out prescribed functions. Whether or not the expenditures for 
these functions are justified and the results obtained are, of course, 
questionable. Approximately 4,700 hours of VOA programs are 
relayed each month in _ different languages to specific target areas 
of Europe and the Near East. Radio programs are also supplied to 
Munich, Salonika, and the courier installations when direct transmis- 
sion from the United States is lost, and some programing from Paris 
and Rabat is relayed for the French Government in exchange for serv- 
ice in leasing of land used at the relay station. Unlike other installa- 
tions, the Tangier station is seldom affected by periodic magnetic 
disturbances, consequently radio reception from New York, for exam- 
ple, is almost perfect and very few hours are lost in programs trans- 
mitted for relay. This favorable condition adds to the strategic 
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importance of the base, near which is also located the RCAC and 
Mackay installations. 

Total base operating expenses in 1954 will approximate $850,000 or 
$105,000 under the 1953 level. The authorized personnel strength 
for 1954 is 121 (26 Americans, 95 locals) as compared to 144 (30 
Americans, 114 locals) in 1953. Actual strength at time of survey was 
129 (24 Americans, 105 locals). Operations are being carried out in 
a satisfactory and efficient manner within available funds and_ per- 
sonnel allotments. 

Power is furnished with diesel engines. At the transmitting station 
the load is about 2,000 kilowatts per hour and four of the six 500-kilo- 
watt Chicago pneumatic diesel engines are used to meet the demand 
These engines consume about 2,500 gallons of fuel oil daily and the 
cost of such oil is about $500. At the receiving station are located 
3 Buda type diesel engines, each with a capacity of 75 kilowatts 
Only one unit is normally required to meet the power den und. Of 
particular interest at this receiving station is the planned installation 
of additional radio receivers, telegraph terminals, and associated tele- 
typewriter equipment to be used in the communications network 
system (project Able) inaugurated to handle VOA operational mes- 

wes between New York and overseas installations, including Tangier 
relay base. Completion of the project is scheduled for June 1954, and 
after that date many of the installations will operate on an 8-hour 
daily basis. This will eliminate the present method of transmitting 
messages between these installations. For example, the present 
estimated cost of operational messages carried by RCAC and Mackay 
from Tangier to New York is $7,200 per vear, and the cost is about the 
same as messages sent from New York to Tangier. There is consid- 
erable merit to the communications project which is reported to cost 
over $1 million and is designed to serve primarily oc USIA. The 
extent to which the new system will tie in with and be available to 
other Government agencies is not known. The matter should receive 
committee consideration during the 1955 budget hearings with repre- 
sentatives of the USLA, especially as to its necessity and results to be 
accomplished. 

USIA MISSIONS 


Activities of missions encompass primarily the operation of infor- 
mation centers (libraries), press and publications, motion picture, 
radio, and exchange-of-persons programs. <A _ public affairs officer, 
working closely with the State Department Ambassador or chargé 
d'affaires, is the officer directly responsible for USIS program opera- 
tions in the area. As before noted, these missions are scattered in 
over 60 countries, and although there has been a cutback in the 
number of posts as compared to a year ago, the question still arises 
as to the necessity for and effectiveness of some of their program 
activities. There is noted below the personnel strength and operating 
costs of missions in countries visited. Specific missions surveyed 
were those located in Casablanca, Tangier, Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Bremen. 
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Morocco 


USIS mission costs (includes Tangier mission $91, OO $124, OW 


Personnel 
American ¢ g 
Local 1 18 


Total >} 2 
Spain 


USIS mission cost $298 447 e aa 


Personnel 
American ” . 


Local 
Total & s 


Crermany 


USIS mission cost $1] 8 (0 $2 MM 


Personne 
A meric 


Local 1, 67¢ 


Total 1, 84 


The increase for Spain is attributed to the workload increase under 
the Spanish agreements of September 26, 1953. The reductions for 
Germany are attributed to the closing out or turning over to local 
administration of 25 of the 47 information centers previously operated 
by the USIS, eliminating the publication of the one daily newspaper 
in the Western Zone, and reduction of film and press programs. 


USIA MISSION IN SPAIN 


Mr. Morrill Cody is the public affairs officer in charge of the USLA 
programs in Spain. On the staff are 17 Americans (2 less than in 
1953) of which 12 are located in Madrid, 2 in Barcelona, and 1 each in 
Seville, Valencia, and Bilbao. Total USIA rental of premises in 
Spain is $17,742.12 and the total representation allowance for 1954 
is $580 as compared with $780 im 1953. Pamphlets issued are the 
following: 

1. Noticias de Actualidad, a weekly news magazine with a cir- 
culation of 32,500 among Government officials, local mayors, 
village priests, teachers, and community leaders The publica- 
tion started about 5 years ago, is printed on presses of USIA in 
Madrid, and the labor costs approximate $70 per week. It is 
mailed in sealed envelopes to subseribers, and is free of foreign 
postage charges and censorship. It is a good medium for dis- 
semination of weekly news items. 

2. Noticiario Medico, a monthly medical news bulletin con- 
taining synopses of significant American medical articles appear- 
ing in American medical journals and United States Bureau of 
Public Health bulletins and articles. It was first published in 
1944 and is distributed to nearly 12,000 Spanish doctors at their 
own request. It is reported to be helpful to doctors because of 
their limited contact with outside medical sources. The costs 
approximate $600 per month, or 5 cents for each copy. 

3. Wireless Bulletin, a 6-day-a-week publication in English of 
Washington news. The cost is 1% cents per copy and the distri- 
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bution of 750 copies is limited to American personnel, Spanish 
newspapers, radio, and United States press representatives. The 
bulletin is a valuable outlet of current news. 

Spanish editions of United States Government publications are in 
great demand; in fact it exceeds by far the supply, especially the 
pamphlets on Work With Safety, Constitution of the United States, 
Infant Care, and other related publications of the Children’s Bureau. 
The need for increased print and distribution of these Government 
documents, and good American books suitable for translation in 
Spanish, is very apparent and essential to help raise the present stand- 
ard of living of our Spanish friends. About $6,000 is available to the 
USLA in Spain to encourage the translation program with the coopera- 
tion of Spanish publishers. This sum is a small portion of the nearly 
one-half million dollars allocated to all USIS missions for the book- 
translation program in 1954. A copy of the program allotment, by 
language and country, is attached as exhibit 2. Under the Spanish 
allotment there is being written by an American citizen residing in 
Spain a series of articles on American agricultural methods and de- 
velopments which can be applied to Spanish farming methods. ‘This 
pamphlet will be distributed at an early date through the Spanish 
land agents. Copies have been requested in order to evaluate its 
contents. <A great deficiency in our overseas libraries is the lack of 
good American books and pamphlets in native tongue. Our libraries 
are overstocked with English books which naturally reach only a 
selected group. 

LIBRARIES IN SPAIN 


There are five libraries located in the cities of Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Seville, and Bilbao. The force is composed of 1 American 
who is the director of library services, and 16 locals. ‘These libraries 
have 24,000 books in English, 7,000 American books in Spanish trans- 
lation, 680 newspapers and magazine subscriptions, 11,000 pamphlets, 
and 8,000 miscellaneous publications. About 97 percent of the readers 
are Spanish, and of the new members using the librs aries, about 27 per- 


cent are students, 14 percent professional men, and 23 percent white- 
collar workers. Their reading preference is news, facts, progress re- 


ports, texts, and new publications in their own fields of endeavor. It is 
said the United States libraries in these cities supply the necessary 
information about the United States, its policies, its institutions and 
its culture; the public libraries of Spain contain only a few books of 
this type. The coordinating library at Madrid answers about 10,000 
questions a month. 

The Barcelona library, established in April 1945, is staffed with 5 
local employees, | of which is the acting librarian since the transfer 
of the American librarian. ‘The library is patterned like most of our 
overseas libraries, and there is evidence of an efficiently operated 
facility by a local employee who is said to possess the qualifications for 
the position. Salary of the acting librarian averages $87.50 per month 
and that of the 4 other employees $57.50 each per month. These low 
salaries help justify the increased utilization of local personnel as con- 
trasted to American personnel, wherever feasible. Annual rental of 
premises is $2,246.76. Most of the book stock was in English, and 
the majority of readers were white-collar workers and professional 
people. ‘The October 1953 record of Circulations was 4,024 as com- 
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pared to 6,492 in October 1952. Periodicals were the most widely 
circulated and fiction was next in importance. The decline was due 
in part to curtailment of the English-teaching program. 

A review of magazines arriving by pouch disclosed that more than 
one copy of the same magazine was received. This situation is 
reported to exist at most of the overseas libraries, and arises from the 
fact that the subscription list is mostly compiled from data supplied 
at the individual library level. Irrespective of data submitted to 
support the need for more than 1 issue the fact remains that this 
magazine program is costly, over $200,000 being allotted for 1954. 
The program should be reevaluated. Every subscription, said to 
average 140 at each facility, should be examined to make certain it 
contains the United States objectives being sought rather than to be 
viewed for picture importance only. 

To illustrate the 1954 subscription costs of magazines to USIA the 
following examples are noted: 


| 
Number 
Riven ip Annual Total 
hides | i: 

| 
Holiday | 642 $4 35 $2 792. 70 
New Yorker | 303 6. 30 1, 908. 90 
Reporter | 154 + OM 616. Of 
Theater Arts | 436 4.2 1, 853. 00 

| 


These costs do not include the costs for pouch ee nts 

The motion-picture program in Spain is said to be very effective, 
especially through the showing of films by the aphile units. There 
are 8 mobile units on hand, 3 of which were just received from other 
areas. Each unit is operated by 2 local employees, and the films 
shown—mostly over 5 years of age—depict United States homelife 
and agricultural and industrial techniques; few are in color. The 
mayor of each town on the route visited in the 3- to 4-week period 
makes the necessary arrangements for the show. Since there is such 
widespread interest in this program it is believed that steps should 
be taken to transfer its operation to local or national control, and 
thus eliminate the overhead costs. While the program might be en- 
tertaining and of value in some spots, it is nevertheless felt that it 
could be transferred without much suffering of United States interests. 


USIA MISSION IN MOROCCO, INCLUDING TANGIER 


The 1954 allotment for expenses is $91,000 as compared to $124,000 
in 1953, and the authorized personnel strength is 21 positions (17 
American) for 1954 as compared to 26 (19 American) in 1953. From 
all indications these reductions were absorbed without too serious effect 
on major program operations. The English-teaching program at the 
center was suspended and much of its functions absorbed at the 
American school of Tangier, a privately operated nonprofit corpora- 
tion. The 21 employees are located in the following cities: 








« 
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American Locals 
4 3 f 
( it s 2 
Ra l 4 
6 ) 


The Tangier office, under Leslie A. Squires, public affairs officer, is 
responsible for the full USLA programs in the area, including press and 
publications, radio, motion pictures, libraries, and exchange of per- 
sons. In Tangier it has been found that the weekly newspapers in 
French, Spanish, English, and Italian use larger amounts of USIS 
supplied plates, features and news than does the two Spanish dailies 

Under the motion-picture program, USIS films are shown at clubs 
schools, hospital, and other group centers, an important one of which 
was during the annual Mohammedan pilgrimage from the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco to Mecea, when a 2-hour showing was given on the 
ship each night of the entire pilgrimage. Over 800 reels are available 
for showing, the average film loans to individuals each month is 
about 600, and the language in which the films are available is French 
Spanish, Arabic, and English. A local official indicated that a major 
criticism of the films shown is that they seldom contain any humor 
In contrast many European films have a humorous touch which makes 
them more acceptable to the average alert audience. The effective- 
ness of the program is questionable, and should be discontinued, 01 
transferred to local administration. 

The Tangier library is said to be the only effective lending library 
in the citv; book collections are in English, Spanish, French, and 
Arabie The center operates at full capacity, 200 to 300 visiting il 
daily. Like the Casablanca center its services and activities are 
restricted because of inadequate space. Annual rental costs approxi- 
mate $2,400. This center should be transferred to some local respon- 
sible group for operation and thus eliminate the expenses for its 
maintenance 

Under the exchange-of-persons program there are presently two 


teachers assigned to the American school at Tangier. Each teacher 
receives a monthly salary of $300 during the school year as well as a 
housing allowance. Without reflecting too much on the program o1 


the exchange paid teachers, it is significant to note that two othe: 
(merican teachers are on the staff of the American school and theu 
monthly salary is less than $150 per month. They were recruited 
from American university graduating classes and even paid their own 
way to Morocco to help develop the American school which has an 
enrollment of 162 children in eight grades, and of which 56 are Ameri- 
can, 38 Moroccans, 29 Spanish, and 10 British. 

At the Casablanca library center it was found that of the 3,000 
registered borrowers, 50 percent are Kuropean, 1() percent Moroccan, 
and 10 percent American. Of the users, over 45 percent are students 
and 10 percent are teachers. The daily average of visitors is between 
160 and 175 as contrasted to 50 in 1951. Most of the books on hand 
are in English and relate to history, biographies, art, fiction, ete. 
There are 600 books in French and about 160 in Arabic language 
An increased interest in the center is anticipated as soon as the move 
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to a more accessible and larger facility is consummated. Rental 
costs will more than double the present rental of $150 per month 
was reported. Most of the present visitors to the center read maga- 
zines, and the bulk of the circulation is in fiction. The Infant Care 
pamphlet printed in French is widely distributed. Like the center at 
Tangier, consideration should be given to its transfer to perhaps some 
local European group who uses 50 percent of the material circulated. 

In the past, USIS films were shown nyt in the schools, many of 
the sound type being in French and very few in Arabic. Disney-type 
health films were shown in the Medina. 


USIA IN GERMANY 


The Bremen, Germany, Field Center (1 of the 25 in the Western 
Zone) was noted to be an efficient operation in every respect. All 
phases of USIS programs, press and periodicals, radio, motion pictures, 
book circulations, and so forth, were being carried out in a satisfactory 
manner. Leading United States pamphlets on agriculture, welfare, 
and child guidance, as well as films on agriculture and child welfare 
were available at the center and film library as requested by the local 
citizens. Here again we find our Government paying out huge sums 
for various operating programs. Like similar operations in other 
countries the time has come when every effort must be concerted to 
either eliminate certain aspects of these activities or transfer them 
to local administration and thus help reduce the overall operating 


costs. 
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Exuisit II.—Book translation program, Information Center Service, United States 


Information Agency— Allocations for fiscal year 1954 


Area and country 


American Republics 
Argentina 





Spa 
Brazil Port 
Chile Sp 
Mexico 


Europe 
France Fre 
Italy Ital 
I 





Netherlands 
Spain 


Yugoslavia Serbo-Croat 
Far East 
Burma Burmest 
Hong Kong Chines 
Indochina \ tnamese, C 
Indonesia I ) 
Japan Japanes 
Korea Koreat 
Ph.lippines I ] Ta 
Singapore I M 
Taiwan Cc 
Thailand I 
Near East and Africa 
Ceylon | 
Greece G 
India B } 
M () 
Ir T 
eyria A 
Turkey lurk 
Purchase of examinatior | 


preparation of 1 ew 


1densations, etc 





Grand total 


Languages 


Allocation 


$10, 000 
33, 500 

OOK 
36, 000 


12. 000 
0, OOO 





